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had  grown from   a   meeting of Estates into a single organ
of the state.

Its sphere of action was yet further extended by the
practice, which dates from the middle of the fourteenth
century, of addressing to the King in Parliament petitions of
a nature formerly addressed to the King in Council. These
petitions were likewise, for the most part, concerned with
national grievances, but at times they contained requests for
special grants ; they became one of the branches of parlia-
mentary activity and are the roots out of which has grown
the far-spreading private bill legislation of Parliament.1

The  concurrence  in  the  same  persons  of  the  right  of
petition and the power to grant taxes was the decisive matter'
in  the next stage ; it provided an irresistible lever by which
the influence of  the   House  of  Commons  was  steadily  in-
creased,   and  is therefore  not only the inexhaustible source
of  all  its   political   power  but  also   the   clue  to   its  whole
constitutional development.    The incessant wars of the Eng~-
lish kings in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries made into*
a rule what had been originally thought an exceptional case,,
namely,  the  need   of   special  taxation ; the  summoning  of
Parliament was thereby converted into an indispensable and1
highly important act of government.     From the beginning:
of the fifteenth century it has been an established principle'
that the redress of grievances must precede supply.    In 1401
the Commons  requested  in   plain  terms   from   Henry  IV a*
recognition   of this rule.      It is true   that  the King refused'
to   comply with  their  demand,  answering   " that  this mode
of proceeding  had   not been   seen  or  used  in  the  time of
his  progenitors   or   predecessors, that  they  should  have  or
know  the   answers   to  their   petitions   till   they  had   shown

up during the sitting of Parliament and in consequence of its delibera-
tions. These petitions are not yet distinguished from the others which
refer to the legal grievances of individuals. In the parliament of March
1340 the Commons were, for the first time, called upon to appoint a
committee of eighteen members to consider petitions and to form into
statutes the points and articles "que sont per-petuels" (Parry, p. no.)

1 This is already remarked by Elsynge in his book, " The Manner of Hold-
ing Parliaments," 1660 (edition of 1768, p. 287). The description in the last
chapter, " Receivers and Triers of Petitions," is even to this day readable.
Cf. Clifford, " History of Private Bill Legislation," vol. i., pp. 276 sqq.